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The Second National Peace Cusine. 


Before this issue of THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
reaches our readers the second National Peace Con- 
gress, which meets in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, the 
38d to the 5th of this month, will have finished its 
labors. 

This Congress marks another distinct and highly 
encouraging stage in the development of public in- 
terest in the cause of international peace. If- fulfill- 
ment equals promise, it will be, both in numbers and 
in the eminence of those participating in it, a peace 
demonstration unsurpassed if equaled heretofore in 
the history of the movement. At the time of the 
first National Peace Congress in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, two years ago, it seemed as if public interest 
and enthusiasm could go little further. More than 
a thousand persons registered as members. The 
great hall was filled to its utmost with eager listeners 
session after session, and overflow and special meet- 
ings gathered in thousands of interested persons. 
The whole of New York was moved. 

But whatever may prove to be the size and char- 
acter of the Chicago meetings, the advance interest 
in this second Congress throughout the nation in 
general has been distinctly greater than that which 
preceded the first. Some sections of the country 


which salt little notice of the ee York Congress 
have shown remarkable interest in the forthcoming 
one. This is particularly true of sections of the 
South. 

No peace congress, so far as we remember, has ever 
before been so thoroughly and elaborately worked up 
as this. An office force of more than half a dozen 
persons, under the direction of the Committee on 
Organization, has been busily engaged for months, 
to say nothing of the service of committees. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce is financing the 
Congress, and will have entire charge of the great 
clusing banquet at the Auditorium Hotel on the even- 
ing of the 5th. Invitations to attend or to send 
delegates have been most widely and painstakingly 
distributed. Not only the peace and arbitration so- 
cieties and such other bodies as have heretofore shown 
interest have been invited, but invitations have gone 
to practically every sort of organization that has any 
national importance. The governors of ull the States 
and the mayors of all important cities and towns have 
been requested to be represented; so have all the 
universities and colleges, the state departments of 
education, the boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce, business men’s associations, labor and socialist 
organizations, religious bodies, women’s societies, etc. 

The response to these invitations has been large, 
and in many cases enthusiastic. The mayor of an 
Illinois town has written that he will come and bring 
“half his town.” From present indications the at- 
tendance will be very large, running up into thousands. 
The national government will be represented by a 
member of the Cabinet. The governor of Illinois 
and the mayor of Chicago will welcome the delegates. 
Several ambassadors and ministers from abroad will 
be present and participate or send representatives. 
Prominent members of Congress are on the program. 
The Chicago churches are giving the Congress the 
consecration of a Sunday’s special services at its 
opening. 

We must, of course, leave the details of the Con- 
gress and the results of its labors for our June issue, 
in which we expect to give an extended account of 
the proceedings. What we wished to point out now 
was that the very organization of the Congress and 
the advanced interest taken in it reveal in a most 
striking way the enormous recent growth of public 
interest in the peace movement and the long, swift 
and sure steps with which the cause is striding for- 
ward to early and complete victory. A few years 
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ago no such Congress was possible. The swift years 
will bring a holy and beautiful time, how : on no 
one can yet say, when such a Congress will no 
longer be needed, because the evil which it 1s called 
to help eradicate will have disappeared from among 
men. 





A League of Peaceful Nations. 


Mr. Carnegie has written to the secretary of the 
Chicago National Peace Congress that he will not be able 
to attend the Congress, as the family will then be on the 
way to Europe. He again expresses in his letter his con- 
viction that armaments are a failure as a means of main- 
taining the peace of the world, and that a league of 
peaceful nations instead will have to be tried soon. He 
says: 

“Much to our regret, we shall be in mid-ocean at the 
time of your second National Peace Congress, but if 
there is a chance to send you, by wireless, greetings and 
best wishes for the success of the congress, this will be 
done. But in any case, consider it done now. 

“ The present situation of the powers is the best answer 
to the contention that peace is to be achieved through 
armaments. On the contrary, they are the sure pro- 
moters of war. The other plan will have to be tried 
soon, —a league of peaceful nations, giving notice to 
those that refuse to codperate that the time has passed 
when the peace of the world may be broken by one or 
two powers.” 

“The civilized powers of the world have in our day 
won a common right to be consulted before peace is 
broken.” 

A league of peaceful nations is certainly what the 
world needs to-day. But in order to accomplish what 
Mr. Carnegie has in view, the league would have to be 
composed of practically all the nations that were repre- 
sented at the second Hague Conference; in other words, 
substantially all the nations of the world. If one should 
attempt to form a league of peaceful nations, consisting 
of four or five of the great powers usually considered 
civilized, it would be a very difficult task to pick out 
those to which the term “peaceful” would apply any 
more appropriately than to others. Is Great Britain, 
with its big-navy leaguers and panic mongers, a “ peaceful 
nation,” or Germany or France, with their huge armies? 
If these, with their vast armaments and mutual suspicions, 
are doubtful, with what other powers should one begin, if 
not with the small powers? These are the really peaceful 
nations and do not need to be compelled to keep the 
peace. If we place the United States at the head of 
such a league, which other nations shall we throw in with 
her? If armaments have failed to achieve peace, as they 
certainly have failed, shall we attempt to form a league 
to compel the peace of the world by selecting for the 
purpose the very nations where armaments bristle the 
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most multitudinously, and among which such persistent 
suspicions and dislikes prevail ? 

It seems to us, frankly, that it will be vastly easier to 
get all the nations of the world to enter into a league of 
peace than to induce three or four of the big and heavily- 
armed powers to do so. When such a world-league of 
peace is once formed,— and the day of its formation we 
do not believe to be very remote,— it will then be very 
easy for this great league, by a small international police 
or otherwise, to prevent any two members of the league 
from breaking the peace if they should ever be disposed 
to do so. This seems to us to be the normal way in 
which the peace of the world is to be secured, and the 
Hague Conferences are moving steadily, if not rapidly, 
in that direction. 





Eighty-First Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The eighty-first annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society will he held in the Society’s rooms, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Thursday, May 13, at two o’clock P. M. 
The annual reports of the Directors and the Treasurer 
will be presented, officers elected for the coming year, 
and any other legitimate business transacted. 

The annual dinner will take place the evening of the 
same day at six o’clock at the Twentieth Century Club 
Rooms, 3 Joy Street. Tickets will be $1.00 each, and 
should be applied for promptly to James L. Tryon, 
Assistant Secretary, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. Brief 
addresses will be made by several well-known speakers, 
and it is expected that the occasion will be a most inter- 
esting and important one. 

The members and friends of the Society are again 
urgently reminded that, in order to meet the pressing 
needs of its greatly enlarged work, increased funds are 
required. It is hoped that in connection with the an- 
nual meeting many will find it possible to send special 
contributions. 


SS i 8 


Editorial Notes. 


The faculty and students of Hamilton 
College, Utica, N. Y., were carried away 
with excitement and enthusiasm when 
President M. W. Stryker announced at the chapel exer- 
cises on April 9 that Andrew Carnegie had just given 
two hundred thousand dollars to the college in recogni- 
tion of the services to the cause of international peace of 
Senator Elihu Root, an alumnus of the college. In his let- 
ter to President Stryker Mr. Carnegie wrote as follows: 


“In recognition of the unique services of Elihu Root, 
as Secretary of State, in the cause of international peace, 
through arbitration treaties negotiated by him and in 
various other directions, I give the sum of two hundred 
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thousand dollars to Hamilton College, the institution of 
which he and his two brothers and also his two sons are 
graduates and of which his father was so long a distin- 
guished professor. In accordance with the wish of Mr. 
Root this sum is to be held and invested by the trustees 
of the college as a trust fund, the income to be devoted 
to the salaries of the instructors of the college. It is to 
bear the name of The Elibu Root Peace Fund.” 


That is a fine tribute to Mr. Root’s great services to 
the cause of international friendship and peace, and is of 
a nature not to lose its fruitfulness, like a speech, very 
soon after delivery. This fund ought to make Hamilton 
College hereafter a powerful and effective centre of 
propagation of the principles of international goodwill 
and peace. 





The fifteenth Lake Mohonk Conference 


The Mohonk = on International Arbitration is to be held 
Arbitration agen 
Conference. at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 19 to 21. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Coiumbia University, is te preside. The list of persons 
invited by Mr. Smiley to be his guests at the Conference 
includes an unusually large number of prominent men 
from different parts of the nation and from abroad. 
Among the speakers we notice the names of the Mexican 
Ambassadvr, the Dean of Worcester, England, Hon. 
Alfred Mosely of London, Chief Justice Maclaren of 
Ontario, ex-Governor Montague of Virginia, Governor 
Ansel of South Carolina, etc. The list of guests includes 
many college and university presidents, professors, editors, 
clergymen, members of Congress, jurists, etc. Among 
the foreigners expecting to attend, we notice the names 
of Senator Gamboa of Mexico, Dr. Koht of the Nobel 
Institute, Norway, Ambassador Bryce of Great Britain, 
Ambassador Bernstorff of Germany, Ambassador Nabuco 
of Brazil, Consul-General Midzuno of Japan, ete. It will 
be altogether a most notable gathering. The leaders of 
the peace movement in the nation have all been invited 
and many of them will be there. Special sessions -will be 
given to educators and to business men. More than fifty 
business organizations in the larger cities have been in- 
vited to send delegates. 





News from the Field. 


The official report of the seventeenth Universal Peace 
Congress, held at London last summer, has been pub- 
lished. It makes a volume of four hundred and eighty 
pages, and is illustrated with numerous photographs. It 
contains, in English, a full report of the deliberations of 
the Congress, of the Conference of the Churches, and of 
the various social functions that attended the Congress. 
A résumé is given in French, and the resolutions adopted 
are given in three languages. A list of the delegates 
and adherents is given in the appendix. The address 


of King Edward to the deputation received by him adds 
interest to the volume. 


The price of the volume is 
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$1.25 net. Copies may be procured from the National 
Council of Peace Societies, 40 Outer Temple, Strand, 
London, or from the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


The peace movement has developed very much in 
Germany. The latest list that we have seen gives the 
names of eighty-six German cities and towns that have 
peace societies. Most of these are branches of the 
general German Peace Society, whose headquarters are 
at Stuttgart. The manifesto recently issued by this 
society, a translation of which we give on another page, 
shows that the German workers have a true conception 
of the present costly rivalry of armaments as the greatest 
obstacle to the further progress of the peace movement. 


The sixth French National Peace Congress will be 
held at Reims this year. It is to meet on the 30th of 
May and continue for four days. The Municipal Council 
of Reims has voted a contribution of five hundred francs 
toward the expenses of the Congress. 


At the meeting of the Women’s Peace Circle of New 
York City at the Hotel Astor on April 5, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Grannis advocated the holding of an international 
peace pageant in New York, in which representatives of 
all the nations of the earth would march, clad in their 
national costumes and singing their national songs. Mrs, 
R. A. Benedict, who presided, thought that Mrs. Grannis’ 
pageant might well be substituted on the Fourth of July 
for the deadly display of fireworks, which it is whispered 
among the boys will be worse this year than ever. The 
fifth anniversary of the formation of the Circle will be 
celebrated by a banquet on the 22d of May. 


The annual meeting of the Peace Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia was held at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Twelfth Street, on Monday, the 19th of April, at 4 
o’clock. Addresses were made by Rev. Frederick Lynch 
of New York, on “ The Task of the Twentieth Century,” 
and by Dr. William J. Hull of Swarthmore College, on 
“ A Positive Program for the Peace Movement.” 


The Netherlands General Peace League has started a 
movement to try to induce all the governments of the 
world to become parties to the Danish-Netherlands 
treaty of obligatory arbitration. This treaty, it will be 
remembered, is without limits either as to time or classes 
of disputes. Itrefers all controversies for all time to the 
Hague Court. It is therefore the model treaty. It con- 
tains a provision also that other governments may become 
parties to it. The Netherlands Peace League is asking 
the peace societies and workers in all countries to aid in 
securing the realization of their proposal. 


<> + 


Brevities. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, New York, in a recent letter on the 
panic in Great Britain, writes: “I hope that an increas- 
ing number of our good people in America will come to 
realize more clearly that the question of armament really 
lies at the bottom of ali the peace problems in our day, 
and that the sooner all good men grapple with that par- 
ticular problem, namely, checking the growth of arma- 
ments, the sooner we shall get out of our difficulties.” 
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‘ “ Beneath Bow Bells” is the title of a new peace 
book by W. Evans Darby, LL. D., Secretary of the Peace 
Society, 47 New Broad Street, London. The work con- 
sists of a series of addresses on international peace, from 
both the ideal and the historic point of view, delivered 
at Bow Church, Cheapside, last summer. It is published 
by Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
at two shillings net. 


The hearing on the case arixing out of the arrest 
of the German deserters from the French Legion at 
Casablanca has been fixed to begin before the Hague 
Court on the first of this May. The outcome of the 
arbitration will be awaited with unusual interest, not so 
much because of the importance of the case as because 
of the relations which France and Germany have hitherto 
borne to each other. 


: Miss Carolina H. Huidobro, well known in peace 
circles for her peace addresses, which were devoted 
mostly to the interpretation of the events leading up to 
the erection of the great peace monument, “ The Christ 
of the Andes,” on the boundary between Chile and 
Argentina, died of heart disease at her apartments in 
the Hotel Clarendon, New York, on April 13. Miss 
Huidobro was a native of Valparaiso, Chile. She came 
to this country at the age of seventeen, to complete her 
education, and then returned to Chile. She returned to 
this country fifteen years ago and remained here. She 
was much interested in the peace movement and was a 
good speaker. 


; During the recent navy panic in Great Britain 
Mr. A. G. C. Harvey said in the House of Commons: 
“Out of an expenditure of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, between ninety and ninety-five millions (four hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred and seventy-five millions 
of dollars) went each year in the payment for old wars 
and the preparation for new ones. It was a momentous 
fact in politics, stupefying and deadening to reforming 
ambitions, creative in itself of an appetite for further 
expenditure of the same sort and provocative of rivalries 
abroad which pushed us ever on in the same field.” 


, At the Congress of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals held in Philadelphia April 27 to 30, 
Dr. William I. Hull, professor of history in Swarthmore 
College, gave a very instructive address on “ The Duty 
of Religious Liberals toward the Peace Movement.” 


At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Elmira, N. Y., held Tuesday evening, April 13, 
in the Lyceum Theatre, with two thousand people present, 
resolutions were introduced by Rev. Samuel E. Eastman 
and unanimously adopted declaring the belief of the 
Chamber “in the principle of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all international disputes,” and urging “ upon the 
nations the establishment of a permanent court of arbi- 
tration with power.” The Secretary of the Chamber, 
Mr. Roy S. Smith, writes us that the business men of 
Elmira are greatly interested in the cause. 


. Austria, falling in with the general big-navy 
march, has decided to build immediately three Dread- 
noughts. Her naval estimates for the coming year are 
ten millions of dollars more than last year. 
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China has requested Japan to submit to the Hague 

Court of Arbitration certain questions pending between 

the two countries in regard to Manchuria, including that 

of the title to the Chiento district on the Corean frontier 
and the construction of a railway 
eneiasintnasnlibiiaioas 

The Holy Grail. 
The Quest of Peace. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 





The galiant knight in days of yore 
Rode forth to seek the Holy Grail; 
Upon his sturdy back he wore 
The glittering suit of woven mail. 
The pennoned lance, the blade he bore, 
Should make the haughty Paynim pale! 
Strong in the faith his cause was right, 
He smote his way thro’ fray and fight. 


In vain those doughty champions sought 
Thro’ far, war-desolated lands, 
That chalice of bright emerald wrought, 
Which sparkled in the Saviour’s hands 
At the Last Supper, when He taught 
His chosen few His few commands: 
Of Meekness overcoming strife, 
Of Love and Truth redeeming life. 


The world shall see the Holy Grail 
When armies shall be hosts of Peace; 
When arguments of force shall fail, 
And War and War’s wild spirit cease. 
Then shall the Reign of God prevail, 
And Joy and Happiness increase. 
The Holy Grail shall glow and shine, 
Filled with Love’s sacramental wine ! 


The Present Position of the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement. 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 


Address at the Opening Session of the Second National Peace 
Congress, Chicago, May 3, 1909. 


We have met in this second National Peace Congress 
in the interests not of an unrealizable dream, but of a 
great already triumphing reform, In a recent magazine 
article ex-President Loubet of France wrote: “Inter- 
national pacification is not a dream, not an ideal from 
cloudland, but a progressive fact, observable in every 
civilized country.” 

“A progressive fact, observable in every civilized 
country.” No words could more fittingly summarize in 
a single phrase the present position of the reform which 
has brought us together. The peace movement has 
passed its theoretical period. It is far along toward the 
completion of its practical stage. It needs no more a 
Henry the Fourth with his Great Design, nor a William 
Penn with his finely-wrought judicial Plan for the Peace 
of Europe. The Abbé de St. Pierre, with his scheme 
for Perpetual Peace, is no longer our leader. We have 
passed Bentham and Kant with his lofty vision of a 
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world-state; we have even left behind Ladd and Burritt 
and Sumner and Jay, with their splendid dream of a 
Congress and Court of Nations. The world was asleep 
when these great pioneers were dreaming their dreams 
of arbitration, of an international court of arbitral justice, 
of a congress of nations, of perpetual peace and the true 
grandeur of nations. It is now awake,—a part of it at 
least,— and with swift blows is carving into reality what 
they saw in the rough stone of humanity. 

Let me sketch in the barest outlines what has already 
been accomplished. The interpretation will take care of 
itself. 

1. The men and women, now a great host, who be- 
lieve that the day is past when blind brute force should 
direct the policies of nations and preside at the settlement 
of their differences are now thoroughly organized. A 
hundred years ago there was not a society in existence 
organized to promote appeal to the forum of reason and 
right in the adjustment of international controversies. 
To-day there are more than five hundred, nearly every 
important nation having its group of peace organizations. 
Their constituents are numbered by tens of thousands, 
from every rank and class in society,— philanthropists, 
men of trade and commerce, educators and jurists, work- 
ingmen, statesmen, rulers even. The organized peace 
party has its Internationa! Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, binding all its sections into one world-body. 
It has its International Peace Congress, which has held 
seventeen meetings in twenty years — congresses over 
which statesmen now feel it an honor to preside and 
which are welcomed by kings and presidents with a 
warmth of interest and a generousness of hospitality 
scarcely accorded to any other organizations, It has its 
great national congresses in many countries, like this 
present one and that in Carnegie Hall, New York, two 
years ago, and its special conferences, like that at Mohonk 
Lake. It has its unsurpassed banquets and festivals, like 
that given to the seventeenth International Peace Con- 
gress by the British government in London last July and 
those recently given by the Peace Society of the city of 
New York. It has its score and more of special organs 
of propaganda published in no less than nine different 
languages. It has its literature, abundant in quantity 
and high-grade in quality, which is now much sought 
after by intelligent men and women of many callings. 
In another direction it bas its Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, an organization of statesmen, of legislators, twenty- 
five hundred of them, many of them among the foremost 
public men of the time, banded together not for any 
political purpose, but purely to promote international 
understanding, good feeling and the pacific settlement of 
international controversies. 

It is this far-flung pacific public sentiment of the world, 
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growing constantly, crossing all‘ boundary lines, dis- 
regarding all language barriers, organized and having its 
definite, well-digested program, that constitutes the real 
strength and the promise of the peace movement. Out 
of this has come all the rest — the limitation and restric- 
tion of war, the splendid triumphs of arbitration, the 
Hague Conferences, the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the begianings of a World Parliament and of a 
Supreme Court of the Nations. It is on this intelligent, 
organized public sentiment, to which governments are 
compelled to listen, that we must still rely absolutely for 
the accomplishment of what yet remains to be done to 
bring the nations to sane and rational relations to each 
other and to relieve them from the torturing nightmare 
of miiitarism, with which they are still obsessed. 

2. The position which the peace movement has reached 
is no less distinctly determined by the practical attain- 
ments of arbitration. We are this year celebrating what 
is really the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
our movement, for it was in 1809 that David L. Dodge, 
a Christian merchant of New York City, wrote the pam- 
phlet which brought the movement into being, and led 
six years later to the organization in his parlor in New 
York of the first peace society in the world. There had 
then been no arbitrations between nations in our modern 
sense of the word “nations.” In the hundred years since 
1809 more than two hundred and fifty important con- 
troversies have been settled by this means, not to mention 
an even greater number of less important cases, the settle- 
ment of which involved the principle of arbitration. 
Within the past twenty years, so rapid has been the 
triumph of arbitration, that more than one hundred inter- 
national differences have been disposed of by this means, 
or between five and six a year for the whole twenty 
years. Arbitration is no longer an experiment. It is 
the settled practice of the nations. A score of disputes 
te-day go naturally to arbitration where one gives rise 
even to talk of war. 

The first Hague Conference, ten years ago, gave us the 
Permanent International Court of Arbitration, which has 
now been in successful operation for about eight years, 
and disposed of several important controversies. This 
Court was strengthened and improved by the second 
Hague Conference two years ago, and by the admission 
of the South and Central American States to it has be- 
come the Arbitration Court, not of the twenty-six powers 
that gathered at The Hague in 1899, but of the entire 
world. This tribunal is now taking practically all the 
international differences not adjustable by diplomacy. 
Within a year there have been referred to it the Casa- 
blanca dispute between France and Germany, the 
fisheries controversy between this country and Great 
Britain, certain questions in controversies between our 
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government and Venezuela, and a dispute between Nor- 
way and Sweden. It is not likely that temporary Courts 
of Arbitration, which have been so successful during 
the pastcentury, will ever be much used again in dis- 
posing of differences between nations. 

Within less than six years more than eighty treaties 
of obligatory arbitration, stipulating reference to the 
Hague Court of all questions of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties, have been con- 
cluded between nations in pairs, twenty-three of which 
were negotiated the past year by our distinguished ex- 
Secretary of State Root, and ratified by both the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. These three-score treaties, with 
two or three exceptions, are limited, it is true, both in 
scope and in time. But that they have been made at all 
—more than eighty of them within the brief period of a 
little over five years—is the wonder. Arbitration has 
No one can doubt this who takes the 
There re- 


won its case. 
trouble to acquaint himself with the facts. 
mains, in fact, but one further step in its development, 
and that is the conclusion of a General Treaty of Obliga- 
tory Arbitration, to be signed by all the nations together, 
stipulating the reference to the Hague Court of all inter- 
national differences not capable of solution by diplomacy. 
A treaty of this order, limited somewhat in scope, came 
much nearer adoption at the second Hague Conference 
than is usually known. Thirty-five of the forty-four 
delegations voted for it and only five against it, a vote 
of seven to one, or, by the populations of the nations 
represented, of more than seven to one, leaving out of 
account the four powers that abstained from voting and 
tacitly gave their consent to the proposed convention. 

This record made by arbitration is unsurpassed, prob- 
ably unparalleled, by any other chapter of the history of 
the progress of civilization during the last hundred years, 
and before long the wise and learned historians, who 
have heretofore so largely estimated history by its feuds 
and battles and slaughters, will find it out. 

3. In order to determine further the advanced posi- 
tion which the peace movement has attained on its prac- 
tical side, the two Hague Conferences and what they 
have accomplished must be taken into account. It is 
still the habit of some persons to speak disparagingly of 
these great gatherings and their results. Some do it be- 
cause they are satisfied with nothing short of immediate 
perfection ; others, because they wish the whole move- 
ment for the abolition of war to fail; others do it purely 
from ignorance. 

What have the two Hague Conferences really done 
toward bringing about that state of world organization 
and coéperation, the result of which will, as is universally 
conceded, bring the general peace of the world and final 
relief from the ruinous burdens of “bloated armaments,” 
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because it will establish the reign of law among the na- 
tions as it now prevails among individuals throughout the 
civilized world? 

I must for lack of time forego the task of attempting 
to interpret the immense significance of some of the 
special conventions adopted by the second Hague Confer- 
ence which exclude warlike operations entirely from cer- 
tain fields and make war in general much more difficult 
and less likely to occur at all. In this list fall the con- 
vention forbidding the bombardment of unfortified coast 
cities, towns and ports ; that prohibiting the collection of 
contract debts from a debtor nation by force until arbi- 
tration has first been tried or refused ; that rendering the 
international mail service inviolable, fishing vessels and 
vessels charged with religious, scientific and philanthropic 
missions exempt from capture; that prescribing a declara- 
tion of war before hostilities have begun; those concern- 
ing the rights and duties of neutrals in land war and 
naval war; that placing severe restrictions on the laying 
of submarine mines; that providing for the creation of 
an international prize court; and the declaration prohib- 
iting the discharge of projectiles and explosives from bal- 
loons. Most of these conventions, while recognizing war 
as still, under international law, a legitimate means of 
attempting to maintain or secure justice in certain emer- 
gencies, nevertheless deal it a heavy blow of condemna- 
tion as a wild, lawless, cruel institution ; and they have 
extended the reign of law in a very marked way into 
fields where heretofore brutal lawlessness has reigned. 
The world will never again fall below the level to which 
these conventions have lifted it. It is fast rising to a 
very much higher level. 

Now to the real point of the important work of the 
Conferences. 

The first Hague Conference gave us the Permanent 
International Court of Arbitration, to which twenty-five 
powers finally became parties by ratification of the con- 
vention. This Court has now for eight years been in 
successful operation, and no less than four controversies 
have been referred to it during the past year. The 
second Hague Conference enlarged and strengthened 
the convention under which this Court was set up, and 
made the Court the tribunal, not of twenty-five powers, 
but of all the nations of the world. Though reference 
of disputes to this tribunal is still in general voluntary, 
a majority of the important nations have already, by 
special treaties with each other in pairs, pledged them- 
selves to refer all disputes of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties to its jurisdiction 
It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that we have ar- 
rived at a stage in the development of our movement 
when there already exists among the nations a substitute 
for war practically, if not theoretically, adequate for the 
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adjustment of all their disputes, without resort to force, 
in a way to conserve the honor and vital interests of the 
separate governments. 

Another step of still greater moment was taken by 
the second Hague Conference in the direction of pro- 
viding a perfect substitute for force in the settlement of 
international differences. It voted without a dissenting 
delegation for the principle of an International Court of 
Arbitral Justice, with judges always in service and hold- 
ing regular sessions. It failed to agree upon a method 
of selecting the judges for this High Court of the Na- 
tions, but it laid its plan for the Court before the gov- 
ernments and recommended to them the study of the 
question with a view to arriving at a solution satisfactory 
alike to the small and the great powers. It is safe to 
assume that, having agreed so thoroughly upon the prin- 
ciple of a world court of justice, the governments will 
speedily solve the difficulty in regard to the selection of 
the judges, and that we shall have in a comparatively 
short time the august tribunal which will render war 
between the powers of the world scarcely thinkable. 

I have already alluded to the manner in which the 
subject of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, to 
be concluded by all the nations jointly, was treated in 
the second Hague Conference, and that such a treaty 
failed by the votes of only five of the powers there rep- 
resented. To understand the full significance of what 
was done in this matter, it must be remembered that the 
Conference voted without a dissenting voice for the prin- 
ciple of obligatory arbitration, and declared that certain 
disputes, those, for instance, arising in the interpretation 
of treaties, may be submitted to obligatory arbitration 
without restriction. The only cause of disagreement on 
this subject was the unwillingness of one or two powers, 
notably Germany, to agree to sign a treaty of obligatory 
arbitration with all the powers, the less advanced as well 
as the more advanced nations. In this matter, therefore, 
the Conference can hardly be said to have failed. The 
solution of the problem was so nearly completely suc- 
cessful that one wonders how there was any failure at 
all. It seems perfectly certain, therefore, that the day 
is only a little way off when the nations will carry out 
completely in practice what they have most cordially 
and unanimously agreed to in principle, and that a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration, pledging the 
reference to the Hague Court of all disputes except those 
involving the national life, will speedily be placed on the 
statute books of the world. 

The high-water mark of the work of the second Hague 
Conference was reached in its action in regard to future 
meetings of the Conference. The principle of periodic 


meetings of the Conference hereafter was approved with- 
The date even of the third Con- 


out a dissenting voice. 
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ference was fixed, and the governments urged to appoint 


at least two years in advance an international commis- 
sion to prepare the program of the meeting. This action 
means, if approved by the several powers, as it undoubt- 
edly will be, that we are to have hereafter regular meetings 
of a World Conference. ‘lhe powers of the Conference 
will at first be only advisory, but in the very nature of 
the case its conclusions and recommendations will be 
very largely adopted, and in this way it will, from the 
very start, be substantially a legislative world-assembly. 
Here 
we reach the real position whick the peace movement 
has attained. The promise, therefore, is very large for 
the years just before us. 
resentatively at regular periods, and men of the highest 


Its powers will naturally grow and be extended. 


When the nations meet rep- 


ability and experience discuss in a friendly and frank 
way all of the common problems of the world, the days 
of war will be numbered, the great armaments which 
now burden and distract humanity will tumble to pieces, 
and the era of universal and perpetual peace will have 
begun. It takes no large vision to see this great con- 
summation realized at no distant time. 


The Wrong Path. 


CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT OF 
OF THE CITY OF NEW 


THE 
YORK, 


BY ANDREW PEACE 
SOCIETY 

Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Society at the Hotel 
Astor, Wednesday Afternoon, April 21, 


Consider the world situation to-day. Individually the 
world has advanced in every respect. Physically, intel- 
lectually, morally the race has everywhere risen. Condi- 
tions of human life have improved and the sentiment of 
brotherhood has begun to take root as the various peoples 
have come to know each other. All this strengthens the 
faith we hold that progress, development, is the law of 
man’s being, — that which is, better than what has been, 
that to come, better than what is; no limit to man’s up- 
ward ascent. 

So much for man viewed individually. 

When we come to consider him nationally, all is re- 
versed. The chief nations of Europe have recently retro- 
graded and are now spending nearly one-half of all their 
revenues arming themselves against each other, as if 
mankind were still in the savage state. 

Fresh clouds have just risen upon the horizon. Never 
in our day has the world’s peace been so seriously threat- 
ened. We have been assured that “an overpowering 
army and navy is the cheap insurance of nations,” that 
“peace is secured by nations arming themselves until 
they are too powerful to be attacked,” and “if you wish 
peace, prepare for war.” 

These maxims the chief nations have long followed, 
ever building new and more destructive weapons, yet 
their relative positions remain substantially the same. 
None are more secure from attack than before; on the 
contrary, the danger of war has increased as their attitude 
as jealous rivals arming themselves against each other 
has become more and more pronounced, Britain spent 
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upon army and navy last year three hundred and forty-five 
millions of dollars, most of this upon her navy ; Germany, 
two hundred and thirty-three millions of dollars, about half 
upon the navy; our peaceful republic expended upon 
army, navy and war pensions no less than three hundred 
and seventy millions of dollars. 

Never were nations as busy as to-day in the hopeless 
task of becoming “too powerful to be attacked.” Britain 
has just discovered in Germany a menace to her exist- 
ence. Germany, having equal rights upon the sea, fails 
to recognize the right of Britain to remain a menace to 
her, which she long has been, claiming to be “ Mistress 
of the Seas.” The United States, no longer free from 
naval conditions, is in no mood to remain menaced by 
any power. France and Japan are building Dreadnoughts 
which “ have returned to plague the inventor,” and Russia 
is about to follow. Last of all, Austria announces that 
she has resolved to build three Dreadnoughts. Ominous 
decision indeed —suggestive of German alliance. Europe 
has awakened at last to the presence of impending danger. 

Britain and Germany are the principal contestants. 
Britain has a strong case. She cannot feed her people if 
supplies of food be interrupted on the sea. The fear of 
starvation would instantly create panic and general pillage 
of food supplies would ensue. She is powerless without 
open ports and open sea. Hence she claims she must 
possess overwhelming fleets and must oppose the great 
advance which the other powers urge, the immunity of 
commerce upon the sea. 

Germany also has a case, quite strong enough to give 
her the loyal support of the nation. She also cannot 
feed her people and has to import food largely. Articles 
of food were imported in 1906 to the value of over eleven 
hundred million of dollars. In a contest her danger from 
lack of food supplies would be serious indeed were im- 
ports by sea prevented. Hence she also feels that she 
must possess an all-sufficient navy. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and the history 
of man proves the folly of arming themselves in the vain 
hope of securing immunity from attack. California is 
one of the most recent examples. Her gold mines 
attracted hardy adventurers from all parts of the world. 
Courts of Justice were unknown. The maxims quoted 
above were followed for a time, each individual resolving 
to become “too powerful to be attacked,” and arming 
himself as the best means of securing peace and safety. 
The result was entirely the reverse, as it has proved to 
be with nations. The more men armed themselves the 
greater the number of deadly feuds. There was no 
peace. Anarchy was imminent. The best element 
arose and reversed this policy. At first the Vigilance 
Committee, a rude court, was formed of the most en- 
lightened citizens, which was soon superseded by regular 
courts of law. Only when the arming of men was not 
permitted did the reign of peace begin. Thus was that 
community led to peace under law by disarmament, and 
thus only can international peace be finally established 
and nations rest secure under a police force to maintain, 
never to break, the peace. 

Europe is at last realizing the danger into which the 
policy of mutual arming has led, but is slow to see that 
there is but one mode of escape, and that through con- 
current action of some or most of the naval powers. 
Within a small radius the two gigantic fleets of Britain 
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and Germany will operate, often in sight of each other, 
The topic of constant discussion in every ship will be 
their relative power and the consequences of battle. 
The crews of the respective navies will regard each 
other with suspicion, jealousy and hatred, in this repre- 
senting only too truly the feelings of their countrymen. 
Under such strain a mere spark would suffice. A few 
marines ashore from two of the ships, British and 
German, would be enough, a few words pass between 
them, an encounter between two, both probably under 
the influence of liquor, begins; one is wounded, bleod is 
shed, and the pent-up passions of the people of both 
countries sweep all to the winds. The governments are. 
too weak to withstand the whirlwind, or, being men of 
like passions with their fellows, probably are in part 
swept away themselves after years of jealous rivalry into 
thirst for revenge. Such the probable result, given 
national jealousy and hatred ; any trifle suffices to produce 
war. 

War has seldom an adequate cause. It is usually 
stimulated by invidious comparisons as to relative 
strength and warlike qualities, which render nations 
suspicious of each other. 

The real issue between nations usually matters little. 
The spirit in which nations approach each other to effect 
peaceful settlement is everything. No difference too 
trifling to create war, none too serious for peaceful ad- 
justment. The disposition is all. Secretary Root gave 
full expression to this vital truth in his address in Wash- 
ington at the laying of the foundation stone of the Bureau 
of American Republics. It is one of the many valid 
objections to the policy of armament that every increase 
of naval and military power is in the nature of a chal- 
lenge to other powers, which arouses their jealousy and 
their fears rendering them less disposed to settle peace- 
fully any difference that may arise. 

But even if a collision be miraculously avoided, the 
guiltless, peace-loving naval powers of the world in turn 
will have been compelled to embark upon the building 
of excessive navies, many of these obtained and main- 
tained only by extorting millions from people already 
bordering upon the brink of starvation. A fatal objec- 
tion to the policy of securing peace through increasing 
armaments is that success is only attainable by exhaust- 
ing the resources of rivals, a mutually destructive task, 
probably ending in exhausting both belligerents ; failing 
that, it results in an armed truce, under which the nations 
are in perpetual fear of attack, each straining its resources 
to increase its armament, as they are to-day. 

Hence, to save nations from themselves, there must 
sooner or later emerge from the present unparalleled 
increase of armaments a league of peace embracing the 
most advanced nations, proclaiming that since the world 
has now shrunk into a neighborhood and is in instanta- 
neous communication, its total commerce yearly exceeding 
twenty-eight billions of dollars, all civilized nations are 
deeply interested in world peace, and that the time has 
past when any one or two nations can be permitted to 
break it. Their disputes must be arbitrated. Civilized 
nations have now acquired a common right to be con- 
sulted when the peace of the world is at stake, and 
the crime of man killing man, the crime of crimes, is 
threatened. 

The late prime minister of Britain, in his speech to the 
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Interparliamentary Union in London two years ago, 
advocated such a league, which would naturally be fol- 
lowed in due course by the International Supreme Court. 
This court the last Hague Conference approved in principle 
unanimously, differing only upon the manner of selecting 
the judges, which is surely a detail not impossible of 
solution. 

The only alternative is an anxious period of ever- 
increasing armaments and feverish unrest, probably end- 
ing in devastating wars mutually destructive and sowing 
the poisonous seeds of jealousy, distrust and mutual 
hatred, parents of future wars in generations to come. 
For what can war but other wars breed ! 

Meanwhile, let us congratulate ourselves upon the 
world having moved one step forward. Whatever solu- 
tion may be found of the war spectre now so luridly ap- 
pearing before us, this we now know — it cannot be 
through increased armaments. ‘The last few weeks have 
torn that supposed panacea into fragments. There is 
nothing left of it. But it has served this great end; it has 
brought the nations face to face at last with the truth 
that increased armaments of one mean increased arma- 
ments of others, with no gain to either. On the contrary, 
their rivalry is intensified and the dangers of war greater 
than before. When either men or nations differ, if one 
begins to arm the other loses no time in also grasping his 
weapon. Peace flies when arming begins. Thus the 
fallacy that increased armaments insure peace is exploded 
and another policy must soon be tried. 

Let us remember that Britain and Germany are only 
two of the naval powers. Our own country to-day is 
as a naval power second in rank, and there are other 
powers which have a right to be heard in this crisis dan- 
gerous to all, since all are forced to suffer under present 
conditions. Is our peace-loving Congress, which has 
shown a wise reluctance for years to any great increase 
of battleships, to be compelled to reverse its pacific pol- 
icy and increase our fleet solely because of British and 
German rivalry, from which we have a right to be free? 
The nations which have resisted wasting their revenues 
upon armies and navies and which wish to continue this 
pacific policy have rights in this matter. It cannot be 
doubted that our President and Secretary of State are 
to-day gravely concerned about this momentous question. 

We have no right to assume that either Germany or 
Britain would decline a conference or refuse to consider 
a league of peace proposed by the late Prime Minister of 
Britain, but, whatever might be the result, we should be 
able to fix the responsibility for consequences upon the 
real disturber of the world’s peace. The peaceful nations 
have a right to know the guilty nation or nations, whether 
one or both — heavy indeed will be its or their respon- 
sibility. 

It seems preéminently the mission of our peaceful, 
industrial republic, which most fortunately lies beyond 
the vortex of militarism which engulfs Europe, to lead 
the world to the reign of peace under law. She it was 
who led the Hague Conference in urging an international 
supreme court. Her Congress, alone among the chief 
nations, has shown a wise moderation in voting from time 
to time only one-half the number of Dreadnoughts rec- 
ommended by the Executive. She covets no new terri- 
tory. On the contrary, she has relinquished control of 
Cuba, and is preparing the Filipinos for independence, and 
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is at heart the friend of all nations. She has not to-day 
one open question with any nation, the last having recently 
been referred to the Hague Court. She is preéminently 
the apostle of peaceful arbitration. Such is her peaceful 
policy. Such her example to the disturbing naval powers. 
One cannot but indulge the hope that our President in 
due time may find a way open, without being intrusive, 
to exert his vast influence in favor of peace; to call the 
attention of the two disturbing powers to the fact that 
our country has a right to speak, if not to protest, in be- 
half of its own imperiled interests, and perhaps to invite 
the leading naval powers to consider whether some kind 
of agreement could not now be reached which would 
avert the appalling dangers which to-day threaten to 
convulse the world in the not distant future. 

Meanwhile it is the duty of all our members, as haters 
of war and lovers of peace, to urge in season and out of 
season the precious truth that lasting peace is only to be 
attained by an international league of peace, prepared, if 
necessary, to enforce peace among erring nations, as we 
enforce obedience to law among erring men ; this league 
finally to be perfected by an international supreme court. 
To this complexion must it come at last, 

Fellow members of the Peace Society, we have found 
the right path. Let us keep to it and falter not. All 
will finally be well. 


-_<—>-- 


The Progress of Peace. 


BY HON. J. M. DICKINSON, 


Address at the Hamilton Club, Chicago, April 9. 


The blessings of peace have always been exalted. Yet 
as countless woes were inflicted upon Trojans and Greeks 
alike for a wrong that could never be righted, so man- 
kind throughout the ages has suffered the horrors of 
senseless wars, always hoping for a fulfillment of the 
prophecy that strong nations “shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” ‘That time is yet far distant, 
but there has been such development and strengthening 
of the forces that make for peace that its advocates are 
boldly aggressive, knowing that they have the potentiality 
that comes from the quickened universal conscience of 
an enlightened age. 

The present status in the progress of peace is a product 
of the centuries. It is the resultant of the progression 
of all ideas and efforts for the substitution of some other 
tribunal than that of war for the adjustment of inter- 
national affairs. 

Every theory of the doctrinaires, however impracticable 
for the time, which contained a germ of truth, as well as 
every real achievement, no matter how small in compari- 
son with the total of international depravity which pre- 
vailed, has become a common heritage of humanity, an 
inspiration transmitted from age to age, advancing the 
thoughts and ideals of men and preparing them for inter- 
national arbitration, which, entering upon a new era about 
1815, has so progressed in our time that no one can doubt 
that it is the most powerful force now working upon the 
nations for the temporal happiness of mankind, 

International arbitration as we know it is no more a 
product of the last hundred years than was the Federal 
Constitution of 1789 a product of that year. It is a 
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flower of our time, but the roots of the plant which matured 
it found their beginning in the soil of previous centuries. 

The greatest peace contribution before our time was 
that of Hugo Grotius, the author of “De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis,” published during the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War, of which Andrew D. White said: “Of all works 
not claiming divine inspiration that book, written by a 
man proscribed and hated both for his politics and his 
religion, has proved the greatest blessing to humanity. 
More than any other it has prevented unmerited suffering, 
misery and sorrow; more than any other it has ennobled 
the military profession; more than any other it has pro- 
moted the blessing of peace and diminished the horrors 
of war... . We may reverently insist that in the do- 
main of international law Grotius said, ‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light.’” 

The thoughts and sentiments implanted from time to 
time in the mind of humanity, though, like all great 
things, slow of development, stirred the public con- 
science, and, having as a powerful auxiliary the economic 
conditions involved in the direct and indirect costs of 
modern warfare, subdued the fierce tendencies of nations, 
but little practical progress was made during the periods 
of blood and carnage that prevailed until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

The formation of our Federal Constitution, creating for 
the first time a court with full and final power to settle 
all controversies between sovereign states, was the great- 
est step ever taken toward substituting judicial procedure 
for appeal to arms. The Jay Treaty of 1794 contained 
provisions for adjusting by arbitration three questions 
which threatened to involve us in war with Great Britain, 
and under it three separate Boards of Arbitration were 
created. Our treaty of 1795 with Spain likewise con- 
tained a provision for arbitration. By the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 three Boards of Arbitration were created. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon a general reaction 
began in all civilized countries against barbarous methods 
of settling disputes. Peace ideas were fostered and pro- 
moted in every way. Peace societies and peace con- 
gresses constantly stirred the conscience of the world. 

The Treaty of 1848, which concluded peace between 
the United States and Mexico, provided that the two 
nations would in future adjust their disagreements by 
pacific negotiations and by arbitration. 

In 1851 the Committee on Foreign Relations reported 
to the United States Senate a resolution declaring that 
it was desirable to secure in treaties a provision for arbi- 
tration. Similar resolutions were introduced in Congress 
in 1854, 1872, 1874 and 1888. 

The treaty which most profoundly influenced the ideas 
of the world was that of Washington in 1871, which 
provided for four arbitrations. In 1863, during the pre- 
liminary negotiations, Mr. Adams assured Lord Russell 
that there was “no fair and equitable form of conven- 
tional arbitrament” to which America would not be 
willing to submit. Lord Russell in the beginning said 
that England would be disgraced forever if a foreign 
government were left to arbitrate whether an English 
Secretary of State had been diligent or negligent in the 
discharge of his duties. 

The English Chief Justice said that the whole thing 
was dead. Mr. Adams arose again to a great height and 
saved the treaty by getting his colleagues to make an 
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extrajudicial but effective declaration that certain claims 
ought to be excluded from consideration. He said: «] 
should be assuming a great responsibility, but I should 
do so not as an arbitrator representing my country, but 
as representing all nations.” 

These long, painful, but successful negotiations, during 
which so many irritating questions arose, which resulted 
in the end in such a great achievement, fully attest the 
fixed purpose of both nations to use every effort to avoid 
a conflict of arms. John Morley says: “The Treaty of 
Washington and the Geneva Arbitration stand out as the 
most notable victory in the nineteenth century of the 
noble art of preventive diplomacy, and the most signal 
exhibition in their history of self-command in two of the 
three chief democratic powers of the Western world.” 

The arbitration held in Paris in 1893, in the Fur 
Seal case, and the Arbitral Tribunal which decided the 
Alaskan Boundary dispute, were next in importance. 

A variety of questions such as those involving dis- 
puted boundaries, injuries to public and private property 
and persons, disputed sovereignty over islands, seizure 
of ships, and interferences with fisheries and commerce, 
have been peaceably and economically adjusted, which 
in former times would probably have led to war. Al- 
though it has been often said that questions of national 
honor cannot be submitted to arbitration, experience has 
shown that the term “national honor” is variable and 
in some degree shadowy, and that many questions which, 
under a former code, would have been catalogued under 
“national honor,” have been submitted and settled in 
this way, even though at the outset, as was said by Lord 
Russell in regard to the Alabama claims, such a submis- 
sion was thought to be incompatible with national dignity. 

By far the most notable event in the history of the 
world bearing upon international peace was the first 
Hague Conference. Upon the suggestion of Russia, the 
assent of the governments interested having been secured, 
her majesty the Queen of The Netherlands invited all 
governments having regular diplomatic representation at 
St. Petersburg, as well as Luxemburg, Montenegro and 
Siam, to hold the Conference at The Hague, beginning 
May 18, 1899. The South African Republic, the Holy 
See, and the Republics of Central and South America 
were omitted. Notwithstanding the omission of the 
Holy See, the Pope, in a letter of May 20 to the Queen 
of The Netherlands, gave assurance of his warm sympathy. 

The nations participating were Germany, the United 
States of America, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Montenegro, The Nether- 
lands, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey and Bulgaria 
— twenty-six in all, represented by one hundred mem- 
bers. Of the independent governments of the world, the 
Central and South American Republics, the Sultanates 
of Morocco and Muscat, the Orange Free State, the 
Principality of Monaco, the Republic of San Marino, 
and the Kingdom of Abyssinia were the only ones not 
represented. 

They agreed, for submission for signature by the pleni- 
potentiaries up to December 31, 1899, on three conven- 
tions and three declarations to form so many separate 
Acts. The first convention was “ for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of international differences.” 
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The signatory powers agreed to use their best efforts 
to insure the pacific settlement of international differ- 
ences in cases of disagreement or conflict before an 
appeal to arms; to have, as far as circumstances allow, 
recourse to the good offices or mediation of one or more 
friendly powers ; to sanction, even during hostilities, the 
intervention of powers strangers to the dispute by offer- 
ing their good offices as mediators in reconciling opposing 
claims and in appeasing feelings of resentment. They 
recommended, when circumstances will allow, a resort by 
the parties at variance to special mediation of powers 
selected by them, and during the period allowed for the 
execution of such mandate the states in conflict should 
cease from all direct communications. In differences 
involving neither honor nor vital interests, and only 
matters of fact, they recommended that the parties inter- 
ested institute an international commission of inquiry, 
whose report should be limited to a statement of the 
facts and should only be advisory. 

Title LV. deals with International Arbitration. It 
defines as its object “the determination of controversies 
between states by judges of their own choice upon the 
basis of respect for law,” and declares that the signatory 
powers recognize arbitration as the most efficacious and 
most equitable method of deciding yuestions regarding 
the interpretation or application of international treaties. 
Then follows the solemn declaration that “ the agreement 
for arbitration implies the obligation to submit in good 
faith to the decision of the arbitral tribunal.” 

They undertook to organize a permanent Court of 
Arbitration, accessible at all times, which shall have 
jurisdiction of all cases of arbitration unless the parties 
shall establish a special tribunal. 

Sixteen powers signed the treaty on July 29. It was 
ratified unanimously by the Senate of the United States 
on February 5, 1900. All of the powers represented at 
the Conference, except Turkey and Montenegro, finally 
signed it. They govern nine-tenths of the world, and their 
populations embrace fourteen hundred millions out of the 
total sixteen hundred millions of the earth’s inhabitants. 

Although not invited to become parties to the Hague 
convention, the South American Republics, animated by 
a spirit that rose above all littleness and which com- 
manded the admiration of the world, by a resolution 
passed at the Mexican International Conference m 1902, 
recognized the principles set forth in the three Hague 
conventions as international law, and conferred upon the 
United States and Mexico the authority to negotiate with 
the other signatory powers for their becoming parties to 
these treaties. 

There had been other peace congresses, such as the 
Conferences of Minster and Osnabriick in 1648, that of 
Utrecht in 1718, of Paris in 1763, the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, and that of Berlin in 1878; but as Mr. 
Holls, one of the members ‘of the Hague Conference 
from the United States, remarks: “‘ The vital distinction 
between these gatherings and the Peace Conference at 
The Hague is that all of the former were held at the end 
of a period of warfare, and their first important object 
was to restore peace between actual belligerents ; whereas 
the Peace Conference was the first diplomatic gathering 
called to discuss guarantees of peace without reference 
to any particular war, past, present or prospective.” 

As Americans, whose government has always been in 
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the advance guard contending for humanitarian princi- 
ples, we take a laudable pride in the fact that the United 
States proposed to our sister republic of Mexico to sub- 
mit to the Hague Tribunal the Pious Fund controversy, 
the first case brought under its authority. 

The reference of the Venezuelan case to The Hague 
was an event of vast import. The interested powers 
suggested that President Roosevelt should decide the 
controversy. He wisely declined this and recommended 
that the offices of the Hague Tribunal be invoked. 

That Japan and Russia, two of the signatory powers, 
plunged into war without reporting to the Hague Tri- 
bunal, gives us ground for serious concern as to the 
future of arbitration. No one but a dreamer ever ex- 
pected all war to be abolished. The world was not 
expected to be petrified into States in their present form 
without the possibility of a change of territory. It is 
manifest that there was no place for arbitration between 
Russia and Japan. The advancement of Russia and its 
acquisition of new territory in a country foreign to Japan 
presented no question of title as between these two na- 
tions. The beliet of Japan that such encroachment jeop- 
ardized its future prosperity and the very life of the 
nation, presented no question which could be solved by 
any principles of international law. It was a case where 
a policy of expansion, deemed to be essential for national 
prosperity, was regarded by another power, though not 
the owner of the territory in question, as vitally inimical 
to its welfare. Such a question could only be settled by 
a voluntary abandonment of its position by one of the 
powers or by war. No principle of international law 
applicable to the settlement of such a conflict has yet 
been accepted. 

The same observations apply generally to the South 
African War of 1899-1901. Other nations were stimu- 
lated by this war to emphasize that they stood for peace. 
None of them, not even allies of the warring powers, 
became involved in the strife. They were prompt to 
declare their neutrality and to limit the zone of hostili- 
ties. More than ever they manifested their purpose to 
enlarge the field of arbitration. 

The Hague Conference of 1907, upon the initiative of 
President Roosevelt, was called by the Czar of Russia. 
In addition to the nations formerly represented, the Cen- 
tral and South American governments, omitted from the 
former invitation, and the new Kingdom of Norway 
were requested to send representatives. All but Costa 
Rica and Honduras, which refrained for domestic reasons, 
participated. The only other independent powers not 
participating were Liberia and Abyssinia, but they are 
of no international importance. Korea sent a delegation 
which was not recognized, it having previously authorized 
Japan to represent it and having no autonomy. There 
were two hundred and forty-four representatives, in- 
cluding delegates, secretaries and attachés. Its most 
notable feature was that it was participated in by forty- 
four sovereign powers, and was the first general confer- 
ence of practically all the powers of the world. All the 
sovereign powers were on an equal footing, each having 
one vote in the proceedings without regard to magnitude. 

The Conference adopted thirteen conventions, four 
declarations and three wishes, 

The first convention, like that of the first Conference, 
is for the pacific settlement of international conflicts. 
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Article III., providing for intervention by tender of 
good offices, recited that the powers consider it useful. 
Upon the suggestion of Mr. Choate, it was amended to 
read “useful and desirable.” In ordinary papers this 
would be an addition of small moment, but in an inter- 
national convention it has great significance and im- 
mensely strengthens the document. 

A new article, No. 48, provides that, in case of con- 
troversy, either nation may, without previous agreement, 
apply to the Bureau of the Court at The Hague and ask 
for arbitration. It is thought that this may operate as a 
powerful pacificator. Such an appeal to The Hague, 
under a provision sanctioned by all the powers, will put 
a tremendous pressure upon the other party. 

The second convention relates to the recovery of con- 
tracted debts. It will doubtless prove a great conservator 
of peace. It is one of the best achievements of the Con- 
ference. The exploitation of Central and South America 
by foreign governments and their citizens, and the in- 
ability as well as the indisposition of the Latin republics 
to meet pecuniary obligations arising therefrom, have at 
recurrent periods occasioned international irritation. 
The spectacle of the fleets of several of the great powers 
at the ports of Venezuela as bailiffs to collect debts, which 
led to the Venezuelan case before the Hague Court, 
where a premium was put upon diligence in forcible 
sequestration, emphasized the necessity for some inter- 
national agreement which would obligate all the powers 
to pursue more peaceful methods. 

The most notable features of the Conference were that 
it was a conference of all the nations, the first ever known 
in history in which, without regard to strength, they met, 
deliberated and voted as equals, their meetings covering 
a period of more than four months, and although the 
questions discussed were necessarily acute, general har- 
mony prevailing ; the adoption of provisions for a Prize 
Court; the prevention of debt-collecting by arms; the 
foundation of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; the improvement of the method of creating inter- 
national commissions of inquiries, improvements of the 
rules of land and sea warfare; the provisions for the 
greater security of neutrals; and that for the meeting of 
another convention. 

The work of the two Conferences will be for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Before the Hague Court was estab- 
lished nations drifted into war. A difference arose, a 
vista revealing an opportunity for party advantage 
opened up to the demagogue, who is nothing if not 
loudly and aggressively patriotic; issues were obscured 
and falsified; some of the public prints misled and fired 
popular sentiment. All rational intercourse between the 
contending nations was made impossible. Other powers 
failed to intervene. There was no tribunal whose offices 
had been previously sanctioned to appeal to, and war 
was the inevitable consequence. 

While it may be conceded that some wars have been 
unavoidable, yet it is more apparent that many could 
have been averted if there had been open such a Court 
as that of The Hague, established by the consensus of 
the world, to which nations could resort without a 
diminution of dignity, either upon their own initiative 
or upon the admonition of a friendly power. 

General Grant said: ‘‘ Though I have been trained as 
a soldier, and have participated in many battles, there 
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never was a time when, in my opinion, some way could 
not have been found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword. I look forward to an epoch when a Court, rec- 
ognized by all nations, will settle international differences 
instead of keeping large standing armies, as they do in 
Europe.” 

No event that has transpired in history has even 
approximated the profound and lasting effects that will 
flow from these Conferences upon the peace of the 
world. International law had been evolved by jurists, 
and its principles had, from time to time, been sanctioned 
by occasional recognition of nations. It is merely a 
collection of moral teachings upon relations between 
governments. By these conventions practically all of 
the powers of the world give formal assent to some of 
the most important principles of international law, and 
establish a Permanent Court composed of competent 
jurists from all nations, open at all times for its contin- 
uous development and sanction, a Court to which it is 
made the duty of all signatory powers to admonish other 
signatory powers which have differences to report, it 
being expressly provided that such reminder shall be 
regarded as ap expression of good offices. 

As was said in the first Conference by Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant: “‘ War has been solemnly character- 
ized as a conflagration, and every responsible statesman 
has been appointed a fireman, with the first duty of 
putting it out or preventing its spread.” 

To the Hague Conference we are indebted more than 
to any other causes, that now the entire civilized world 
is enjoying the blessings of a general peace such as pre- 
vailed at the coming of the Prince of Peace, when the 
shepherds heard the proclamation, “On earth peace, 
goodwill to men.” 

Since the establishment of the Hague Permanent 
Court by the first Peace Conference at The Hague there 
have been, up to January 1, 1905, ninety-five arbitration 
treaties negotiated by thirty-six governments. Over 
eighty of these have been ratified and are now in force. 
Of this number Secretary Root negotiated twenty-three. 
Most of these treaties reserve from arbitration questions 
which affect “national honor,” “independence ” and “ vital 
interests.” A few, however (notably those negotiated by 
Denmark and The Netherlands, February 12, 1904, and 
Denmark and Italy, December 16, 1905), agree to sub- 
mit to arbitration all differences without reservation of 
any sort. 

There have been decided by the Hague Tribunal the 
following cases : 

The United States of America versus the United 
Mexican States, known as “The Pious Fund of the 
Californias.” 

Germany, Great Britain and Italy versus Venezuela, 
relating to the settlement of German claims against 
Venezuela. 

Great Britain, France and Germany versus Japan, with 
regard to exemption by the Japanese government of 
leased lands from taxes. 

Great Britain versus France, involving the question of 
certain Muscat dhows to fly the French flag. 

One of the most important events growing directly out 
of the provisions of the Hague Conference was the crea- 
tion of the International Commission of Inquiry between 
Great Britain and Russia, arising out of the North Sea 
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incident. This undoubtedly prevented war between two 
of the great powers. 

In February, 1909, the delegates of ten of the principal 
maritime powers signed at London a convention for reg- 
ulating warfare at sea by defining contraband, neutral 
rights, blockade, etc. 

On November 25, 1908, France and Germany entered 
into a special agreement to submit to the Permanent 
Court at The Hague the questions arising out of the 
Casablanca affair. The questions involved are of a char- 
acter not usually submitted to an international court, 
since they involve more or less what is termed “ national 
honor.” The submission of this case, both as to the law 
and the fact, to the Hague Court isa distinct triumph for 
the cause of international arbitration. It is evidence of 
the value of a court of so high a character for justice and 
impartiality as that at The Hague, for to no lesser tri- 
bunal would a nation be willing to leave for investigation 
and determination a subject that involves the treatment 
of its officials in foreign lands, which is so jealously 
guarded by every government. 

On January 27, 1909, a special agreement was signed 
by the United States and Great Britain submitting to 
arbitration at The Hague the controversy as to the North 
Atlantic Coast (or Northeastern) Fisheries. In 1818 
the United States and Great Britain made a treaty by 
which certain rights of fishery in common with British 
fishermen, which had been claimed by the United States 
for its people under the treaty of peace of 1783, were 
recognized by Great Britain, while others were renounced 
by the United States. By this renunciation American 
fishing vessels were not allowed to take, dry or cure fish 
“within three marine miles of the coasts, bays, harbors 
and creeks” of the British possessions, except certain 
specified coasts and except in certain cases of emergency. 
Some twenty-five years after the treaty was signed the 
colonial governments declared that the word “bays” 
used in the treaty meant any bay so named on the maps, 
irrespective of its width, and some American vessels were 
seized at distances greater than three miles from land. 
The United States denied this interpretation of the 
treaty provisions, asserting that only inlets of the sea not 
over six miles wide were intended. From that time 
forward the interpretation has been in dispute. At a 
much later period the Newfoundland government adopted 
regulations as to the coast fisheries of that island which 
American fishermen have the right at certain places to 
participate in in common with British fishermen. Cer- 
tain of these regulations were thought to be directed 
against Americans and also to discriminate in favor of 
the local fishermen. The United States protested against 
this action as being a limitation of the rights of its 
people, which, being unqualified and perpetual, could not 
be so restricted except by mutual agreement of the two 
governments. Other questions of a minor character, all 
growing out of the meaning placed upon the language of 
the treaty, are involved. It will be a matter for congrat- 
ulation to both countries when this controversy, which 
has been the fruitful source of irritation and of volumi- 
nous diplomatic correspondence for over sixty years, is at 
last laid to rest, as it will be by the award of the tribunal 
of The Hague, which will meet about a year hence to 
hear and determine the true meaning and intent of the 
fisheries article of the treaty of 1818. 
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The increasing practice of mutual exchanges of views 
upon all classes of subjects through the agency of inter- 
national congresses, conferences and conventions, and 
the sessions of international associations, tend teward an 
economic union of nations and a better understanding 
between them, and make for the peace of the world. 
During the six months from June 1 to December 1, 1908, 
there were thirty-five such meetings. The subjects which 
they considered were of a most varied character, relating 
to peace, law, legislation, science and political institutions, 
morality, health, art, industries, etc. 

When the military spirit is dominant, and war and its 
achievements are uppermost in the minds of the people, 
the disposition is to fly to arms upon the slightest provo- 
cation. The greatest factor for the maintenance of peace 
is the habit of thought about peace which now prevails 
throughout the civilized world. It fits the public mind 
like a garment. The world will achieve whatever it 
desires if the desire is constant and all-pervading. 

He who would now provoke or advocate war must 
stand before the bar of the civilized world and answer 
its judgment. No man or nation will rashly incur the 
hazard of its condemnation. We may not be able to 
delimit what would justify war, but we know that many 
of the causes that have brought on wars in the past 
would now meet with condemnation. This spirit will 
wax stronger and become so commanding that unjustifi- 
able war will be so execrated by the world that those 
who perpetrate it offensively, or force others to it in vin- 
dication of rights which can be asserted in no other way, 
will be condemned as universal malefactors. 

That this will come through disarmament is hardly to 
be hoped for. . . . Disarmament will be not its cause, but 
one of its effects. Oppression through taxation is the 
chief vice of armaments, The expense of modern war- 
fare is one of the strongest guarantees of peace. When 
equipment consisted of a breech clout and a spear, and 
substance was gotten by the wayside, people were easily 
mobilized for war. Modern warfare is the most compli- 
cated and expensive of all human undertakings. No 
energy or outlay can create at once an offensive army or 
navy. 

* * * * * * * * * 

There can be no disarmament until the greater powers 
agree upon a system of concurrent action. The tide of 
public sentiment all over the world is setting strongly in 
this direction. Nations act independently in their sov- 
ereign capacity, but greater humanitarian principles are 
advanced by the codperation of individuals working in- 
dependently of governments, and in this enlightened age 
they are universal in their progress. They will precede 
and dominate the action of nations. Looking to the 
progress in peace measures of the last hundred, and 
especially of the last twenty years, the hope may well be 
entertained that disarmament will become a reality, and 
that the people may enjoy not only the blessings of peace, 
but the blessings of peace without the crushing burden 
of preparedness for war. 

— 

There is something better than public sentiment and 
public opinion —namely, public reason. It is public 
reason for which the educated classes ought, above all 
others, to stand. By checking popular frenzies they can 
help the cause of peace. — Felix Adler. 
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War with Our Neighbors. 
A Letter to Young People. 
BY ELLEN ROBINSON. 
& 

Dear Girls and Boys: We want you to give some 
earnest thought to the above subject. 

Who are our neighbors? Not only the people who 
live in other houses in this town, but the people who 
live in other countries in this world. The French, the 
Germans, the Russians, the Italians, the Chinese, the 
Negroes, and others, are our neighbors. In many things 
we and they are alike, for God has made of one blood all 
nations of the earth. There are fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, lovers, in all lands, Children are born, young 
people are married, old people die everywhere. There 
are work and play, joy and sorrow, laughter and weeping 
throughout the wide world. 

But it would be a very dull world if every person and 
every nation were all exactly alike, and if all did the same 
work. God has not made usso. He has made us to differ 
and to be able to do different work, so that we may help 
each other and supply each other’s needs. Nations differ 
in appearance, manners, language. Some are bright and 
merry, some slow and serious, Some have white, some 
yellow, some black or brown skins. Some are musical 
or artistic, some clever inventors, some diligent cultivators 
of the soil. 

Nations exchange the products of their work with each 
other. We English get cotton, rice, oranges, grapes, etc., 
from abroad, and we send in exchange machinery, coal, 
cotton goods and other things. When countries are at 
peace with one another they help one another in this way, 
and it is better for all countries when each land is pros- 
perous and happy. 

But there can be neither prosperity nor happiness when 
war begins. Let us consider what war between any of 
these neighbors means. It means the killing of fathers, 
husbands and brothers in cruel ways that cause awful 
suffering. This means the making of widows and orphans. 
But it is not only men who are slain. Thousands of 
women and children are killed in every war by famine, 
disease or want of care. Poor little innocent children 
who have had nothing whatever to do with the quarrel! 
It means terrible torture to horses, mules and cattle. In 
the country where the fighting is, the farms, the factories, 
the homes are often destroyed and the people reduced to 
beggary. Huge sums of money are spent in this work 
of destruction, and even the people who win have for a 
long time to pay heavier taxes and higher prices for food. 
Almost every one is made poorer by a war. 

Worse than this, people’s characters are lowered, be- 
cause hating and injuring one’s neighbors dulls the con- 
sciences and hardens the hearts of men and women. 
The more you study these things and the more you 
think about them the more clearly you will see that war 
must be bad for the character, prosperity and happiness 
of the nations which engage in it. 


II. 


But you will perhaps say, What is to be done when one 
nation wrongs and insults another? Must we not fight 
in such a case? Let us consider this question. Those 
neighbor nations which I have mentioned are nearly all 


what we call civilized nations. We mean by this that 
there is law and order in these lands, that the weak are 
protected and that the wrong-doer is punished. There 
are, alas! in every land people who do wrong and people 
who quarrel. In civilized countries judges and magis- 
trates are appointed to inquire into and to try these cases, 
and to find out whether wrong has really been done and 
who has done it. These judges must not take sides nor 
be parties to the quarrel; they must be quite fair. Every 
opportunity is given to an accused person to defend him- 
self, and when two persons quarrel each can state his 
own case before the judge. Judges have policemen 
under them who bring the offender before them and take 
him to prison if necessary ; but these policemen must not 
hurt a prisoner if they can help it, and if they should kill 
any one they are treated as criminals themselves, and 
tried before the judges. Every care is taken to treat 
even bad people fairly, that there may be no injustice. 

In unsettled or barbarous countries there is little or no 
law or justice. People who quarrel, fight with each 
other; accused persors are punished or killed without 
any trial; the weak are oppressed and the strong get 
their way, and there is much cruelty and injustice. 

Now when civilized nations quarrel with one another, 
we should have thought that they would carry out the 
plan which they see to be right in their own countries, 
and that they would ask a judge or judges to find out 
whether wrong has been done, and, if so, who is to 
blame. Sometimes nations do act in this wise manner. 
The court of judges is called a Court of Arbitration. 

At The Hague, in Holland, there is now such a Court, 
which twenty-six nations established a few years ago. 
But even before this was done nations had settled quar- 
rels by international arbitration. Quite two hundred 
such cases have occurred since the battle of Waterloo 
in 1815, 

Strange to say, however, civilized nations too often 
act like barbarous peoples; that is to say, they do not 
ask judges or arbitrators to find out who has done wrong 
or what mistake has been made; nor do they give to 
each side an opportunity of stating its case. War is 
proclaimed. They fight, and of course the weaker side 
is beaten; but it does not follow that the stronger is in 
the right. Every nation has a right to a fair trial, and, 
if it has really done wrong, the right course is to make 
it pay a large sum of money to its injured neighbor or 
submit to some other just and suitable penalty. Our 
own country once paid more than three million pounds 
to the United States because the arbitrators said we had 
wronged her. Surely, even though we had to pay this 
money, it was much better than spending at least two 
hundred millions over a war, and it was certainly a more 
just and merciful way of settling the dispute. 


III. 


Let us now ask ourselves what Jesus Christ teaches 
about war. You know that nearly all the European and 
American nations call themselves Christians and profess 
to believe in and to obey him. They have heard the 
story of his love to man from their childhood, and they 
have read and studied his words in the New Testament. 
Jesus teaches us that God is the Father of all men; 
therefore we are all brothers and sisters. He teaches 
that “God is love;” therefore God’s true children will 
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be loving and kind and forgiving, even to enemies. He 
teaches that there is a plain and simple law to guide us 
in our conduct to others, which is, to do as we would 
be done by. In all these great lessons he is our example 
as well as our teacher. 

Now contrast for a moment the deeds of war and the 
deeds of that love which Christ commanded. How dif- 
ferent they are! “ Love worketh no ill to his neighbor ;” 
love “overcometh evil with good;” but in war men do 
each other all possible hurt, and seek to repay the evil 
done to them by far greater evil done in return. Is 
there not, therefore, a terrible contradiction between our 
religion and war ? 

It is true that there is much about war in the Old 
Testament, and it is even said that God commanded it; 
but where there is a difference between the teaching of 
the Old Testament and the New, we Christians must, of 
course, follow Christ. When he was speaking of the 
Old Testament prophets and teachers, he said: “ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, ‘ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth;’ but I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil;” plainly showing that his teaching must 
overrule all other. If we really wish to obey him and 
to fulfill his law of love, we must think and speak of 
neighboring nations as we should like them to think and 
speak of us. We should let our friends and companions 


know how we feel about these things, and we should try 
to persuade them to be true to Christ’s law of love. We 
may be sure that if nations and their rulers did unto 
others as they would be done by, there would not be 
many quarrels. 


Friendship and love are stronger de- 
fenses than armies and navies; but if differences should 
arise, they ought to be settled justly by arbitration and 


not made worse by war, which never really settles them. 


IV. 

We know that many good and brave men are soldiers, 
but that does not make war right. Even good men may 
be mistaken, and they are mistaken when they are ‘not 
Christlike. 

We all admire their bravery, but there is a nobler 
courage shown in saving and heiping others than in kill- 
ing or injuring them. The Son of Man came to save 
life, not to destroy. We do not need to become soldiers 
to prove our bravery. We have all read of the courageous 
deeds done by firemen, sailors, miners and others. 
Women, too, as well as men, have risked and lost their 
lives in seeking to save others. The noblest courage is 
not physical, but moral courage, which leads us to keep 
true, in word and deed, to what we know to be right, in 
spite of all difficulties and dangers. 

No bravery on the part of the soldier can alter the 
cowardly nature of much that is done in war. For the 
strong attack the weak; the well-armed fall upon the ill- 
armed. The enemy is often taken unawares, and there 
are all kinds of lying, spying and deceit in war. 

Even if the object of a war be righteous, we cannot 
but see that the means used are unrighteous. There can 
be no true glory in shedding the blood of our fellowmen. 

Neither music nor uniforms nor pride nor patriotism 
ought to blind us to the fact that this war system is 
wasteful, foolish, cruel, unjust and unchristian. 

Let us then strive and pray that men may cease from 
war. Each one of us can do something to help forward 
the cause of peace. In so doing we shall bring nearer 
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that day when “God’s kingdom shall come, and God's 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Your affectionate friend, 
Liverpool, Eng. Etiten Rosinson. 
Se 


The Insanity of the Civilized Nations. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Reprinted from ‘* Unity.” 


Twenty-five years ago (1884) we spent less than forty 
millions of dollars on our army, less than eighteen millions 
on the navy. Through the ’90s till 1898, when we began 
to have Spanish and Philippine war-bills to pay, the army 
averaged fifty millions a year. This year (1909) it costs 
ninety-five millions, and next year is to cost one hundred 
and one millions, — double. Through the '90s till 1898 
the navy averaged thirty millions a year; this year it 
costs one hundred and twenty-three millions, and for 
next year one hundred and thirty-seven million dollars 
are appropriated,— more than quadruple,—with expecta- 
tion of large increase beyond. This exclusive of pensions, 
which, during the same period, have been costing from 
one hundred and forty millions to, now, one hundred and 
sixty millions a year. All told, our entail of expense for 
past war and our preparation for possibilities of new war 
are costing the country to-day nearly four hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, — more than either England or France 
or Germany is spending, with great standing armies and 
constant exposure to war-risks, Four hundred millions 
of dollars a year! That is more than the total cost of 
the national government a few years ago. We reached 
the “ billion-dollar Congress ” sometime in the 90s; now 
we accept the “billion-dollar session” as a matter of 
course. And the national deficit this year, our new 
President assures us, is to be $100,000,000. 

What has happened between 1898 and 1909 to account 
for increase like this in the army and navy expenses? 
First, a little war, — short, swift, unheroic and easy, as 
wars go. It left in our hands a distant archipelago, 
whose subjugation became, it was claimed, a matter of 
duty, while it made our republic for the first time an 
“imperial” power, and exposed us as never before to 
national temptation and peril. Since that war, ten years 
of profound peace between us and the rest of the world. 
Ten years without insult or threat. Ten years without 
cloud of war anywhere on our horizon, save the cloud we 
ourselves caused to hang over the Philippine Islands. 
Ten years during which we have apparently been better 
liked by the nations than ever yet in our history. Ten 
years, moreover, during which the longing and the trend 
of the world have been stronger toward peace than ever 
before: two Hague Conferences within the period; a 
Court of Arbitration established ; Peace Congresses sev- 
eral and of several kinds; our White House Viking him- 
self “sheathing the swords of a million men” in the 
Peace of Portsmouth, and winning the Nobel Peace Prize 
for his feat; treaties of arbitration and alliance multiply- 
ing between nations abroad, with no less than three and 
twenty such treaties arranged between our country and 
others; and an International Federation of American 
Republics brought into being. All these things have 
happened within the ten years. And it is during these 

ears of peace and things making for peace that our army 
budget has doubled, our navy budget has quadrupled! 
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What accounts for the increase? That little war at 
the beginning almost wholly accounts for it; a fact that 
raises all sorts of questions of worth-whileness and 
strong suspicions of folly in the inglorious conquest and 
bargain of 1898. But yes or no as to that, what dispro- 
portion — under the conditions of these ten years — what 
disproportion between the cause and the expanding con- 
sequence, between the new dangers of attack and the 
efforts put forth to forestall them! The subconscious 
panic in which we have lived since the days of Manila 
and Santiago—this subconscious panic, caught from 
the panic that is epidemic in Europe, which has so long 
kept the peoples there poor with the burden of standing 
armies, and to-day is driving the foremost nations of 
civilization into the frenzied race to outbuild each other 
in Dreadnoughts —this subconscious panic of ours, is 
it sheer stupidity or is it insanity ? 

Call it which you will, is the infection due to Roose- 
velt and his influence? To him more than to any other 
one man or to any ten thousand men in the country. If 
he has done more good than any President since Lin- 
coln,—and I am of those who think that he has,— he 
is also responsible for more harm than any; and the 
harm has come from the cowboy element in him. But 
the anachronism and the delusion have not been alone 
his. Congress has shared in them, and under the Con- 
gress, the people. The people, as a whole, have been 
with the President, accepting and approving his plea. 
And what is that plea? That only by preparing for war 
can we preserve peace; that insults are waiting, unless 
we go bristling in armor; that attack may at any time 
come, unless we forever are showing our teeth. The 
world is a cowboy world to Roosevelt. This is the plea 
of a man undeveloped enough to fear that he cannot 
hold his own against insult save by his pistol and fist. 
And we as a people are undeveloped enough to be afraid 
with him. Our wide oceans afford us little protection ; 
our fortified shores are all insufficient; our present 
swarms of cruisers and battleships too feeble and few; 
our freedom from traditions of hostility, such as enthrall 
the nations of Europe, is nothing ; our freedom, too, from 
entangling alliances, nothing; our wealth, our resources, 
our recognized energy have no barrier-force; the known 
certainty that we would rise as one man and again 
fling treasure, life, everything into resistance, if need 
be, this counts as nothing at all; above all, our 
democratic ideals, our national behavior, our American 
justice, our good-will methods of dealing with other 
nations have no guardian potency in them. We do 
not yet live in a world in which character, added to 
vast physical power, is the least guarantee of security. 
It is still a cowboy world, and we, all of us, live on the 
frontier. Nothing, nothing, nothing but actual guns and 
larger guns, steel and thickening steel, powder and pow- 
der intensifying to dynamite, Dreadnoughts and ever 
more terrible Dreadnoughts, can, in this twentieth cen- 
tury of Christian civilization, save us from insult, attack 
and conquest. Us, who, with our microscopic army and 
minimum navy, have for a century hardly been able to 
know how a national insult would feel! 

The faithlessness of all this in an age throbbing like 
ours with rising moralities, surging like ours with new 
international sympathies, breaking out like ours into 
national generosities over each other’s calamities; an 
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age that is discounting diplomacy in favor of frankness ; 
that is shuddering at the horrors of war and rushing the 
Red Cross of pity to every battlefield; that is honoring 
honor, justifying justice, loving love as never before in 
history, — the faithlessness and the moral cowardice of 
it in an age like this to dare trust nothing at all to the 
armor of national righteousness! Is it stupidity or is it 
insanity? Roosevelt’s own act in returning to weakened 
China the over-charged indemnity millions — simple act 
of national ethics, of national conscience — has done 
more to protect and strengthen America in the Pacific, 
and more for the peace of the world and the future, than 
all the battleship projects of his two terms at Washington. 
One single act of national nobility. 7Z'Aat is true leader- 
ship. That is the Roosevelt whom the future will honor. 

The woe of the other Roosevelt’s way of keeping the 
peace is tragically in evidence to-day. The insanity 
deepens and spreads as the nations indulge in it. It 
catches from one to another till even the little ones have 
it. Our “ consecrated battleships” go as angels of peace 
round the world, leaving a wake of example behind them, 
and Argentina and Brazil begin to lay down new battle- 
ship keels ; Australia and China take note; canny Japan 
welcomes, smiles, observes and remembers; Italy and 
Spain are impressed; France, Germany, England cal- 
culate harder; and America hurrahs home her angels 
perfected in straight-shooting and battle manceuvres. 
This for America; while abroad what pathos in Europe’s 
present predicament! The rivalry there in preserving 
the peace in the Roosevelt way is straining her nations 
to the gasp with conscription and taxes, and cluttering 
her harbors with battleships that age in five years, each 
one costing a ten or twelve millions that, put into sanita- 
tion, education, internal development, would mean forti- 
fication indeed. The panic intensifies. Last month a 
mere stage play sent Englishmen scurrying into their 
uniforms. This week a morning paper (March 16) con- 
tained an English Commission’s Report showing that in 
England and Wales there are 930,000 persons in receipt 
of poor-law relief at a cost of $33,000,000 a year. The 
very next day’s headlines (March 17) announced: 
“ Britain learns Germans are building Dreadnoughts 
more rapidly than was imagined. Dramatic revelation 
in Parliament arouses and alarms the whole land. 
‘Small Navy’ party gives in and expenditure will be 
unlimited,”— and the government is called on to decide 
whether it shall be four or eight Dreadnoughts “ of the 
newest type to ensure the safety of the empire!” There, 
at a drop, go double the $33,000,000 in a spasm lest 
England’s “two-power standard” be lost. Last year 
President Roosevelt prayed to Congress for “four ad- 
ditional battleships of the most advanced type as a vital 
and immediate need, and as a measure of peace, not of 
war.” But a writer in the Scientific American has just 
been counting up Germany’s sea guns, and warns us that 
“nothing short of an annual program of five Dread- 
noughts can save the United States from being ousted 
from its naval position.” America thus has been formally 
entered in the race that is ruining Europe. And so the 
madness goes merrily on. Is it stupidity or is it insanity ? 

How far will it go? How far can it go? There must 
be stop somewhere. And there are but two ways to 
stop. One is the way of government bankruptcies, 
whirlwinds of war, and sheer inanition of the civilized 
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nations, with possibility then that the world’s unciviliza- 
tion, seizing the opportunity as before, will surge and 
struggle again for the mastery. The other way is for 
the civilized peoples, with uplifted hands and solemn 
oaths, to bind themselves in a League of Good Faith to 
limit armaments, to arbitrate disputes, to rely on inter- 
national courts and international police, to cease from 
swagger and to trust more to forces of character. Of 
necessity there would be risks, as there are in all forms 
of trust; but also for each such risk the protecting arm 
of the League. Is not this the sole other way? “ But 
not to-day this!” Perhaps not; yet, after more mad- 
ness and deeper exhaustion, what other way will there 
be than, weary and bleeding, to at last come together 
and covenant thus? 

But to-day this—were we brave! And of all the 
peoples, we of America, in the cool of our distance and 
safety, might begin to-morrow to inaugurate sanity. Is 
there no one yonder in Washington now who will save 
us from joining in Europe’s mad race, her disastrous 
delusion? No one to remove from the Capitol that 
shameful ideal so recently placed there—of a Jesus 
armed to the teeth as the Prince of Peace and Good- 
will? No one who will bid our young nation awake to 
its mission and lead the world on towards what may 
deserve the name “ Civilization ?” 


— 
How to Secure a Just Peace. 
BY PROF, CHARLES M. MEAD, LL. D. 
The address of ex-Secretary Root at the dinner given 


in his honor by the Peace Society of the City of New 
York, as reported in the April ApvocaTe oF Peracz, is 
for the most part an admirable statement of the causes 


of war and of the best methods of preserving peace. But 
in what he says upon the relation of peace to justice one 
fails to find quite the right conclusion. “Peace,” he 
says, “‘can never be except as it is founded upon justice.” 
And then he goes on to urge that “ we should promote 
and insist upon the willingness of our country to do jus- 
tice to all countries of the earth.” And then he further 
sets forth the mischievousness of a popular feeling which 
is not willing “to recognize the fact that there is some 
right on the other side,” and goes on to remark that “if 
the people of two countries want to fight, they will find 
an excuse, a pretext,” and that what is needed in order 
to prevent war is a kindly, benevolent feeling between 
the nations. 

All this is very well and very true, and can hardly be 
enforced too much. But there is, after all, an implication 
in it that the only effectual preventive of war is such a 
moral training of the nations as will make impossible 
those international jealousies and suspicions which are 
the fruitful source of international conflicts. And we 
know only too well how hard and how slow that training 
must be. Is there no way of averting wars until that 
millennial state is reached? It seems strange that Sec- 
retary Root, who has negotiated so many arbitration trea- 
ties, should have said nothing about them as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. His opening proposi- 
tion, that “ peace can never be except as it is founded 
on justice,” at once suggests the question, How, in each 
case of dispute or friction, is it to be determined what 
the justice of the case really is? In point of fact each 
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nation is naturally inclined to think itself to be in the 
right; and Mr. Root speaks of no method of settling the 
quarrel except diplomacy. And yet he says that in such 
a case “ it is the duty of the diplomatic representatives to 
argue each the cause of his own country.” That is, like 
lawyers arguing for their clients, each nation is bound 

as it certainly is naturally inclined — to insist on the 
justice of its own cause. Now, although diplomacy may, 
and often does, suffice to remove international friction, 
yet it is obvious that, so long as the negotiators are con- 
fessedly and almost necessarily one-sided and partial, 
each committed to the side of his own government, there 
is small chance of pure justice being ascertained and car- 
ried out as the result of the diplomatic controversy. In 
the case of lawyers arguing in court, this one-sidedness 
is a recognized fact, and there is a judge or jury to de- 
cide between them. What is needed in international 
controversies is obviously a similar impartial tribunal to 
determine what the just solution is,—in short, arbitration. 

This proposition, that peace should be founded on 
justice, or that justice is more important than peace, has 
been a favorite maxim of President Roosevelt. It has 
a captivating sound, and seems indeed almost axiomatic. 
But as he has used it there has always been an implication 
that, in a case of international dispute of our own, we are 
to decide where justice lies, He has assumed that the 
United States can never be guilty of injustice; that, if 
any other nation has a quarrel with us, it must be in the 
wrong, and therefore that we need always to be ready to 
maintain our cause by force. Hence his battleship mania. 
This attitude was strikingly conspicuous when Colombia, 
deeming that her rights had been infringed by our con- 
duct respecting Panama, asked that the case might be 
referred to arbitrators. Our government refused to 
accede to this on the ground that such a reference would 
imply on our part an acknowledgment that we had per- 
haps done wrong, a confession that would be inconsistent 
with our dignity as a nation! 

Of course every other nation has an equal right to 
assume that it can never do wrong, and to refuse to 
resort to arbitration. But if all take this attitude, then 
no arbitration is possible; and equally true is it that the 
establishment of justice as a basis of peace is also im- 
possible. In the case of a quarrel between two nations, 
if it is to be justly settled, there is no sure way of this 
being done except by arbitration. It is ridiculous to 
hold that either one of two parties to a controversy is 
fitted to pass a definite sentence on the intrinsic merits 
of the controversy. It is, if possible, still more ridiculous 
to hold that a war between the two nations can decide 
which is in the right. It decides only which nation has 
the strongest army or the most skillful leaders. If justice 
is the only sound basis of peace, then international justice 
must be secured in the same way as justice in the case 
of quarrels between individuals — by appealing to the 
judgment of disinterested and intelligent arbitrators. 

And arbitration, in order to be universally effective as 
a promoter of peace, must be allowed to take full cog- 
nizance of the subjects of controversy. To provide, as 
is so largely done in arbitration treaties, that arbitration 
shall not be resorted to when a nation’s honor is involved, 
is a provision which always makes it possible for either of 
the parties to evade its duty. “Honor” is of so vague 
meaning that anything can be alleged to affect it. The 
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case of Colombia versus the United States, above men- 
tioned, is a striking example. Our honor, it was affirmed, 
was touched by the very implication that we perhaps 
had done wrong! And that reply came from a nation 
that had been guilty of centuries of wrong to Indians 
and Negroes, and had waged the iniquitous Mexican 
and Philippine wars! By all means let us strive and 
pray for peace founded on righteousness — not on self- 
righteousness. 
New Haven, Conn. 


—— <<? + 


Manifesto of the German Peace Society 
to the Members of the Reichstag 
and the Friends of Peace 
in General. 


The Imperial government is demanding five hundred 
millions of marks in new taxes. In view of the increased 
cost of provisions and of living in general,—a result of 
the increased tariff duties,— the German people cannot 
take upon them this new burden. The taxes exacted by 
the municipality and by the state are heavy, almost over- 
whelming, and an increase of these, already determined 
upon in Prussia, is in preparation in the other states. 

Thousands of citizens are obliged to struggle hard for 
their existence, so that everywhere a powerful opposition 
is manifesting itself against the new projects of taxation. 
The opposition is the same, whether it is a question of 
taxes on inheritances or on fortunes, on wine, beer, gas, 
electricity or advertisements in the papers. 

We therefore pray the deputies in the Reichstag to 
refuse, for the moment, the proposed financial scheme, 
for the necessity of such large taxes has not yet been 
sufficiently demonstrated. So far, the granting of new 
credits has almost always been made to the detriment of 
the German people, and has served only to increase the 
military and naval budgets. 

In 1897 these expenses had already reached the enor- 
mous sum of 585,000,000 (marks) for the army of the 
empire, 117,000,000 for the navy and 58,000,000 for the 
imperial pensions; in all, 760,000,000. To-day the ex- 
penditures for the army are 774,000,000, those for the 
navy 301,000,000, those for pensions 115,000,000 ; in all, 
1,190,000,000. The budget has therefore, in eleven 
years, increased 130,000,000. Outside of this burdensome 
increase of the taxes, we have to our charge a consider- 
able imperial debt which is essentially unproductive. 

Articles of food and homesteads are burdened with 
formidable taxes. The price of grain has increased about 
fifty marks a “ton” as a result of the tariff duties, which, 
added to the increased cost of other articles of food, 
makes an increase of seventy marks per family per year. 
But the taxes are also very high on homesteads. The 
acquisition of a piece of ground and a building is, under 
various forms of tax, burdened to the extent of two per 
cent; and since in hundreds of thousands of cases the 
purchaser, by reason of his small fortune, even if he 
spends practically the whole of it on the purchase, can 
raise only a fifth or sixth part of the purchase money, the 
burden of tax falling upon him rises often to ten per cent. 
of what he is worth. Nearly all direct taxes fall upon 
the homestead ; so that in South Germany the municipal 
taxes in very many cases are from four to six times as 
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much as the state taxes. The greater part also of the 
income tax must be borne by the property revenue. This 
condition extends to the small peasant holders and to 
the small and middle-class artisans, while in North Ger- 
many such great additions to the state income tax must 
be raised for the municipal needs that in many places 
these latter are twice as much as the former or more. 

Under these circumstances, the resistance to further 
enormous taxes is as comprehensible as it is justified. 
We must find another means for remedying our condi- 
tions, namely, a material reduction of expenditures. This 
will be possible in many ways, most of all in the military 
and naval expenses. Here hundreds of millions may be 
saved. 

A war among the great civilized European States has 
now become almost an impossibility. More than thirty- 
four millions of our population must at the present time 
live from industry, trade and commerce. For these the 
undisturbed importation of the means of existence and 
of raw materials, possible only in time of peave, and the 
exportation of manufactured goods to all parts of the 
world, which can only be carried on adequately in time 
of peace, have become an absolute necessity. A war, 
which would not only take from us these possibilities of 
gain, but also impose upon us immeasurable sacrifices in 
blood and treasure, would of necessity bring us into a 
frightful state of impoverishment, the result of which 
would almost inevitably be revolution among the suffer- 
ing masses and complete collapse in every direction. 

Similar conditions exist also in England, where multi- 
tudes of men can find no remunerative labor, because the 
opening up of new business enterprises is greatly ham- 
pered by the prevailing political mistrust and the bur- 
dens of armaments. France also is in pressing need of 
quiet. The French workingmen, the peasants and like- 
wise the well-to-do classes of the citizens are for the 
most part opposed to any European war, and they know 
how to make their wish felt. There is no longer a Na- 
poleon or a Louis there, who could bring on a war even 
against the will of the people. Austria and Italy like- 
wise need peace for the healing of their manifold wounds, 
and this is particularly the case with Russia. 

Under such circumstances the conclusions to which 
all this leads must be made clear. A mutual understand- 
ing for the reduction of army and navy expenditures has 
become an urgent necessity, and the carrying of this out, 
at least in its beginnings, is possible without delay this 
very year, although a substantial and progressive reduc- 
tion of the expenditures would require several years. 

We therefore urgently request the members of the 
Reichstag not only not to undertake to put into effect 
the proposed increase of taxes, but to make a strong 
effort to induce the imperial government to issue imme- 
diately to the other powers an invitation to a Conference 
on Disarmament. Where there is a will, there is a way. 
We beg all statesmen in Germany, and especially all who 
have the interest of our nation truly at heart, to declare 
themselves in this sense; and not less do we entreat all 
friends of peace throughout Europe to bring their influ- 
ence to bear to the same end upon all the important 
governments and parliaments. If the armies and the 
navies could be, by such codperation, reduced one half, 
they would still be larger than is necessary for all legiti- 
mate purposes. May the world at large be freed from 
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this crushing nightmare, and thereby strength be ac- 
quired for the accomplishment of still greater tasks of 
civilization ! 

All those who shall aid in the accomplishment of this 
work will receive the blessing of millions of men of all 
nations. 

Stuttgart, 3 A Wachterstrasse. 


The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 


The Great Musical Festival. 
BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


On Wednesday evening, March 24, the members and 
friends of the Society, numbering over a thousand people, 
met at Carnegie Hall to celebrate the present condition 
of world peace in a musical festival of an international 
nature. Carnegie Hall was decorated from floor to ceil- 
ing with the flags of all nations, and never in the history 
of the building has it been done so beautifully and so 
well. The representatives of sixteen different nations 
had been invited to sit in boxes appropriately decorated 
with their national flags and insignia, and all were pres- 
ent either in the person of the Ambassador, Consul- 
General or Legation Attachés. 

The festival was given under the patronage of President 
and Mrs. Taft, Governor and Mrs. Hughes, Mayor and 
Mrs. McClellan, and a score or more of the most promi- 
nent private citizens in New York. It was almost en- 
tirely musical in character, the only exception being two 
brief speeches. The stage arrangement was especially 
effective. To the front sat the two speakers of the 
evening, His Excellency, Wu Ting Fang, Minister from 
China, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and on either side men 
prominent in the peace movement. Back of these were 
the members of a Japanese choral society in native cos- 
tume. Next to them sat thirty Russian singers in bright- 
hued peasant attire. Behind these were banked twice 
as many Austrians in the picturesque costume of the 
Tyrol. The well-known German Arion Society occupied 
the left of the stage, and the Swedish and Norwegian 
Glee Clubs were well to the centre, with the Festival 
Quartet, which represented Italy, and a special quartet 
for Great Britain. France, Holland and the United States 
were also finely represented in the musical program, 

Mr. Carnegie’s speech was notable for a severe arraign- 
ment of the present government in England, which, he 
said, had revived the war spirit and had started the 
civilized nations arming to the teeth by its policy of 
building Dreadnoughts. He nevertheless indorsed the 
plan of Admiral Goodrich for an Anglo-American naval 
alliance to maintain peace in the Atlantic and Pacific. 
He expressed the hope that the dawn of universal peace 
and international arbitration was not far off. 

He said further: “Sixteen nations are here to-night, 
which we cordially welcome — many of the European 
nations, and even far-off China, that most peaceable of 
all peoples, and our sister republic of Mexico, ally in all 
things pertaining to peace. We welcome one and all. 

“ It would be a blessed day for the world if those who 
make the quarrels were the only ones to fight. As a 
class they are noted for preferring substitutes.” 

Continuing, Mr. Carnegie said: “ We are preserving 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere with the friendly 
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offices of Mexico, and this is the germ which is to develop 
and finally to secure the peace of the world, because we 
shall extend that idea. 

“Another illustration of what this Western Hemisphere 
is doing in the way of peace: Five Central American 
Republics met in Washington and resolved that they 
would found a Supreme Court for the adjustment of any 
question that ever arose between them, and this very 
morning, — I meant to bring the document with me and 
show +i to you, — this very morning I received the news 
that the contract for the temple of peace has been let. 

“Secretary Root, who was in charge of foreign affairs, 
during his term of office, negotiated twenty-three treaties 
by which troublesome disputes are all to be arbitrated. 
When a master mind like Secretary Root’s, with the 
support of one of the most thoroughgoing and energetic 
Presidents, sets out from love of peace to obtain it by 
peaceful measures, it is astonishing how he triumphs. 

“Be of good cheer! No great cause is making such 
rapid progress as that of the peaceful arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. There are those present to-night who 
will live to see war discarded by civilized nations. Just 
as in our own generation slavery, man-owning, has passed 
away, so are the youth of to-day to see man-killing no 
longer disgracing civilization. Be of good cheer! All 
goes well! Men are soon to beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks and learn 
war no more.” 

Wu Ting-Fang spoke of the respect his nation, which, 
he said, was distinctly a nation of peace, had for this 
nation, but he did not altogether oppose himself to heavy 
armament, which, he said, was not dangerous in the hands 
of just nations. He, too, praised the arbitration treaties 
and spoke of his pleasure in arranging such a treaty last 
year between this nation and China. 

“Prepare for war to prevent war is a stock argument. 
Many of you may believe in it, and I don’t altogether 
differ with you. Yet it is a double-edged argument. A 
great armament with a just nation is good perhaps; but 
the danger is that a strong power may be tempted to 
abuse her strength. Big armaments are dangerous. 
Your men are men of high honor; you would not go 
rashly to war. We have absolute confidence in you as a 
people. Yet with you a big armament might be bad be- 
cause of the great moral influence you wield. 

“Your nation has brought others to join with it in 
arbitration treaties in certain classes of disputes. Your 
nation was the first to take that step; it is in the right 
direction. When China heard of this she was quick to 
follow. Last year I had the great pleasure of negotiat- 
ing a treaty of this kind — a treaty now ratified by both 
governments, and I hope the final papers will’ soon be 
exchanged. 

«An ancient Chinese philosopher laid down the prin- 
ciple that conquest by force was not true and permanent 
— that conquest by justice and kindness was best. We 
still observe that principle ; it is traditional.” 

The day following the festival one of the leading New 
York dailies, in an editorial commenting on the occasion, 
said : 

“* Universal peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful 
dream,’ said Germany’s great war captain, Von Moltke, 
years ago. ‘There are those present to-night who will 
live to see war discarded by civilized nations,’ said the 
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great captain of industry, Andrew Carnegie, no longer 
ago than night before last. Von Moltke was looking 
backward, Mr. Carnegie was looking around him, and 
forward. 

“ While it may be argued that Von Moltke was right 
as to the past, Mr. Carnegie is incontestably right as to 
the present and future. In this commercial age the great 
established nations can gain nothing by war that is worth 
a moment’s consideration when put over against the in- 
evitable and enormous losses. The Peace Society has 
members, advocates and converts, who twenty-five years 
ago would have taken no interest in its labors. Mr. Car- 
negie himself is a real and effective force for peace, 
because he, as one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
industrial world, is in a peculiar sense a representative of 
the interests opposed to war, and speaks their protest 
with the voice of authority. It is such voices that will 
urge and influence governments to proffer their good 
offices when war impends or is threatened. 

“ The greatest peace society of all is the family of na- 
tions. England and Germany could not advance far 
on the road to conflict without inviting and receiving 
representations, counsel, admonitions even, or, as Mr. 
Carnegie calls them, ‘intimations,’ that would persuade 
both nations to seek diligently some wiser way to an 
adjustment of their differences.” 

Every one agreed that the festival was a success, both 
from an artistic and ethical point of view, and that its 
influence would be far-reaching. 

Any members of the Peace Society of the City of New 
York who wish to attend the International Peace Con- 
ference at Stockholm in September, will be furnished 
credentials by applying to the office at 507 Fifth Avenue, 


Se 


New Books. 
Tue Passine or THe Tarirr. By Raymond L. 
Bridgman. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 


272 pages. Price, $1.20 net. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, well known already as the 
author of “ World Organization,” and an ardent believer 
in its practicability as well as its desirableness, discusses 
in his new book the relation of the various national tariff 
systems to the world’s business development. He holds 
these systems to be detrimental to international trade as 
well as unjust to classes of people whose interests within 
the nation are sacrificed for the benefit of their favored 
fellow citizens. He does not condemn the protective 
features of the tariff. He would be willing to see feeble 
trade interests protected by exemption from taxation or 
by a bonus paid according to a percentage on bona fide 
capital invested in them, but he would do away with the 
divisive influences of the tariff from the standpoint of 
international welfare. 

Tariffs, in his opinion, are founded upon international 
jealousy and suspicion, so much of which still rules in 
the minds of men that the merchants of one country, in 
their blighting provincialism, often rejoice over the mis- 
fortunes of their rivals abroad when in reality the losses 
of their rivals are their own, and the world markets so 
much the worse off as a consequence of depression. In 
the Bible, no less than in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in other revered sources of truth and principle, 
we find testimony that all men are members of one equal 
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brotherhood with mutual rights and duties. If we once 
realize this in an organized international state, there will 
be greater freedom and prosperity for all. That a sense 
of this mutual obligation is being felt is shown in the 
Hague Conferences and in other kinds of international con- 
gresses ; but the practical working out of commercial unity 
is to be seen in the international congresses called to con- 
sider uniform customs’ regulations, weights and measures, 
and coinage. Thisis an age oftransition. It is, therefore, 
necessarily full of inconsistencies. These signs of prog- 
ress appear in the face of the extraordinary growth of 
armaments which are brutish expressions of the same 
historic suspicion and rivalry which establish on a foun- 
dation of selfishness the separate national tariffs. But 
armaments will go, and go forever into obloquy, when 
the nations become federated. 

Several chapters of Mr. Bridgman’s book are well 
worth reprinting separately for the education of the 
public. 


Tue Srory or A Borper City DURING THE CIVIL 
War. By Galusha Anderson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 385 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 


When the Civil War broke out, St. Louis, a border city 
with a population partly Southern and partly Northern in 
sympathy, was a hotbed of agitation for the interests of 
each side. Men were secretly organized, armed and 
drilled for an encounter within the city at any moment, 
and as the war went on Confederate and Union soldiers 
were both sent to the front from the two camps of re- 
cruits, or participated in raids, skirmishes and _ battles 
near home, the most threatening of which was the inva- 
sion of Missouri under General Sterling Price. Several 
distinguished Federal officers had command in Missouri, 
among them Harney, Fremont, Halleck, Curtis, Schofield 
and Rosecrans, but the leading figure for a time, a man 
of great executive force, was Brigadier-General Lyon, 
who succeeded in preserving the arsenal belonging to the 
United States which was situated in St. Louis. The city, 
at first more Southern than Northern in its sympathies, 
became friendly to the Union cause as the war progressed 
and organized the Western Sanitary Commission, in 
which leading citizens rendered important hospital ser- 
vice for the government troops. St. Louis was also a 
centre for military and political prisoners. The author, 
Dr. Anderson, was a young man of about thirty at the 
breaking out of the war and the pastor of a Baptist 
church. He was familiar with every aspect of the life of 
the city and with the different stages of political opinion 
as they developed under pressure of the exciting events 
of the war. He was a Union man and an abolitionist, 
but of the conservative type, who wanted peace if possi- 
ble and did everything in his power under exceedingly 
trying circumstances to conciliate his divided parish. 
The time came, however, when he had to speak out, and 
he spoke bravely but wisely, as did the great majority of 
his colleagues in the ministry when it was found that the 
duty of patriotism demanded absolute frankness in deal- 
ing with slavery and secession. 

One of the most instructive parts of the book is the 
description of the approach of the war, the mutual sus- 
picions, their causes and effects, the injudicious methods 
taken by the government and by the different political 
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parties to protect their positions or gain political advan- 
tage, the fears, the panics, the bitterness occasioned. One 
of the most interesting features in the life of St. Louis 
was the response of the loyal German population, con- 
temptuously called “the Dutch.” Carl Schurz, though 
at the time a resident of Wisconsin, came to St. Louis 
and made a prophetic speech on the great issues involved 
in the struggle. Anybody who is interested in a study 
of the causes of war will find the early chapters most 
suggestive. The author’s memory is excellent, but he is 
naturally dependent at times upon historical documents. 
He writes in a large spirit, the spirit which prevailed in 
the hearts of the citizens of St. Louis during the war 
days, whether they were of the Northern or of the 
Southern side, and, although his book contains expressions 
of his personal opinion, it is in no way biased by partisan 
feeling. It will always be valuable as a source of infor- 
mation for the future historian when he wants to know 
what war means to a border city, or is desirous to know 
the part taken by St. Louis in the Civil War. 
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ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
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earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
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Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
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members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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